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computer, modern electronics, and much of the new knowledge that
has been generated so rapidly over the past 10 years. Present courses
focus on pure science and are largely devoid of practical applications,
technology, or the relevancy of science to society's problems, such as
acid rain, nuclear wastes and disposal, or improper nutrition.

Diminished Incentives

Although only implicitly stated in the literature, another reason for
diminished interest in education is that students lack incentives to
learn. Few of them, including some of the most talented, discover the
pleasure of learning for its own sake. In the past, incentives for Ameri-
can students included living up to parents' expectations, meeting
teachers' expectations and receiving rewards for their efforts, and in
some cases having the opportunity to attend college. Students now
have little reason for developing the self-discipline to learn which the
work ethic imbued in their Puritan or other immigrant forebears. The
belief that education would guide their hard work to success was incul-
cated in their parents, and that same conviction is evident today in
many of the Oriental engineering students whose families insist on
education as the road to success in America.

Since incentives are not as strong as they once were, engineering
societies and social agencies have attempted to provide them. The
Junior Engineering Technical Society (JETS) sponsors clubs, national
team competitions, science fairs, and precollege programs. Other
incentives programs are usually offered in inner-city environments,
where educational problems are acute. These model programs, which
include Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) in
California; Philadelphia Regional Introduction for Minorities to Engi-
neering (PRIME) in Philadelphia; and Massachusetts Pre-engmeering
Program for Minority Students (MassPep) in Boston, offer encourage-
ment and guidance to students who are talented in mathematics and
science and who want to enrich their schooling. Such programs were
designed to bring into engineering those underrepresented minorities
who accept the challenge to education. They demonstrate efforts that
might be made or adapted in all schools and systems to inspire the
scholarship that is needed.

MESA was one of the first model programs to state its goals, which
included "Encouraging students from the target minority groups to
acquire the academic skills they need to major in mathematics, engi-
neering, and the physical sciences at a university; Promoting career
awareness . . . and Striving to institutionalize the educational enrich-